SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN
G. H. Hardy, P. V. Seshu Aiyat and B. M. Wilson, was published by the Cambridge University Press in 1927. In addition to this there were in his note-books statements without proofs of a large number of theorems. These have been worked over by several eminent mathematicians, who have succeeded in proving the correctness of a good many of them, and thereby greatly strengthened the verdict of Professor Hardy that in his own field he was unrivalled in his day. His method, however, was not the normal one in which the theorem arises out of the proof; no proof, no theorem. It is possible, however, to imagine other ways of proving theorems. Suppose, for example, a mathematician dreamt that he had discovered a new theorem, if he remembered it when he awoke he might test it by seeing if it gave the right result in a great number of special cases. This is the method of" trial and error " ; the great difficulty in this method is to get something to try ; there are an infinite number of things which might be tried, and unless we had something to guide us the chance of choosing die right one would be infinitesimal. It need not require a dream to act as a guide. One who, like Ramanujan, had made a long and intense study of a particular branch of mathematics might almost unconsciously have been led to recognise certain features, such as the absence or presence of certain arrangements of the symbols in the theorems known to be true, and would instinctively reject a theorem in which these did not occur. He would, by long experience, have acquired an instinct by which he could distinguish between theorems which were possible and those which were impossible. Then, if he had the imagination to think of a theorem which would satisfy the test, and the industry and power of calculation required to verify it, he might arrive at theorems which he
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